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SHOULD  DAEM  PRODUCT lOII  BE  CONTROLLED 

AS  a’lono-timlTfolicy? 


This  mp.terial  has  Leen  prepared  to  supply 
assistance  for  discussion  groups.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  direct  attention  to  any  particular  point 
of  viev/.  Neither  is  it  presumed  to  'be  a complete 
or  even  an  orderly  presentation  of  the  discussion 
possibilities  of  the  topic.  Its  puupose  is  to 
stimulate  discussion.  It  is  intended  to  assist 
in  creating  opporhuiit ies  for  discussion  in  the 
belief  that  thro^ogh  intense  discussion  people  may 
find  uays  of  thinking  through  for  themselves  vital 
questions  which  require  democratic  decision. 

The  attention  of  discussion  leaders  and  others 
is  called  particularly  to  the  availability  of  "Dis- 
cussion: A Brief  Guide  to  I'ethods."  This  contains 
practical  suggestions  and  information. 

Copies  of  "Discussion:  A Brief  Guide  to 
Methods,"  and  copies  of  this  and  other  group  dis- 
cussion tonics  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Lb.orn  202,  Washington,  D.  C.  , or  by 
vuuting  to  the  state  agr icul tura.l  college  of  your 
state . 
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SHOULD  ?A5M  PRODUCTION  BE  COIITHOLLED 

AS  A LOUG-TIME  POLICY? 


An  emergency  program  of  cron  adjustmient  to  effective  demand 
is  being  can'-ried  out  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1035* 
Ho  policies  projecting  far  into  the  future  have  been  fixed  but  many 
have  been  mentioned. 


1.  IE  US  AES  TO  HOLLOW  THE  WORLD’S  HATIONALISTIC  TREED,  ("AMERICA 
rOR  AISRICAHS”) , UOES  IT  EOLLOW  THAT  WE  MUST  LIMIT  AORICULTUEAL 
PRODUCT lOH?  WRIT  CAR  3E  DORS  TOVAAPD  IlICRRASIRO  SEESCTIVE  (OR 
PAYIHG-)  DEMAND  EOR  AG-RICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  HSRE  IN  TRS  UNITED 
STATES? 


2. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  CHANCES  Op  RSOPENINC  PORE  I ON  MARKETS 
OE  TEE  SOIE  50  MILLION  ACRES  OE  LAND  THAT  WE  USED 

s:lport? 


EOR  PRODUCTS 
TO  YAm  EOR 


3.  SHOULD  EAEMSRS  BE  OUARANTSED  "COST  OE  PRODUCTION"? 

4.  WILL  THE  TIMS  EVER  COME  WHEN  EARM  PRODUCTION  CAN  BE  ESOULATSD 
BY  COOPSIWITIYE  ORGANIZATION,  OR  MUST  IT  ALWAYS  BE  DONE  BY 
OOYSRN.1ENTAL  ASSISTANCE? 


5.  IE  WS  MUST  BECOME  NATIONALISTIC  AND  THUS  PERMANENTLY  REDUCE 

' THE  PRODUCTION  OE  EXPORT  CROPS,  SHOULD  I/E  TRY  TO  UROW  RUBBER, 
TEA  SUBSTITUTES,  AND  OTHER  THING-S  NOT  NOW  GROWN? 

6.  IE  A LONG-TIME  POLICY  OE  NON-CONTROL  SHOULD  BE  ADOPTED  EOR 
AGRICULTURE,  SHOULD  ALL  CONTROLS  BE  ELIMINATED  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  INDUSTRY,  LABOR  A"U  OTHER  SEGMENTS  OE  OUR  ECONOMY? 

7.  IE  A LONG-TIME  POLICY  OE  CROP  CONTROL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUST- 
MENT MUST  BE  ADOPTED,  WHAT  METHOD  OE  CONTROL  SHOULD  BE  H.IPLOYED 
YOLUITTARY  OR  COMPULSORY,  BY  EIXED  PRICES,  BENEEIT  PAYMEl/TS,  ETC. 
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SO^,E  ?HOS  AND  COES 
As  to  Control: 


‘'Continuous  control  \iill  Ee  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
fair  farm  -prices  and  a proper  adjustment  of  productive  capacity 
to  effective  demand.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  industry  ',vill  give 
up  the  controls  Y/hich  it  has  developed.  Why  should  agriculture? 
In  spite  of  cr'adities  and  disadvantages,  agriculture  now  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  can  control  production.  This  in  itself  is  an 
aclm  jvement.  It  should  he  given  a long  trial." 


"Control  Y/ould  not  he  necessary  if  we  really  restored  our 
foreign  markets.  Let  us  concentrate  on  that  task  and  all  the  con- 
trols ca.n  he  abandoned.  Larmiers  really  do  not  like  control.  They 
wnuld  rather  'Produce  than  wuthhold  production.  International  coop- 
eration, to  get  heavy  foreign  trade,  v;ill  enable  farmers  to  do 
a'way  with  methods  they  do  not  like." 
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"As  long  as  people  are 
and  throughout  the  world,  not 


hmigry  and  poorly  clad  in  this  co^ontry 
one  acre  should  he  taken  out  of  produc- 


tion. What  we  need 
efficient  system  of 
do  we  need  to  talk 
policy  to  restrict 


is  to  enlarge  consurriing  power  and  create  an 
distribution,  hot  until  we  achieve  that  task 
about  cro'p  adjustmicnt.  It  is  a cruel  8.nd  wicked 
farm,  production  in  the  present  circ-oms  tances . " 


V . 


"rarmers  should  he  guaranteed  cost  of  production,  plus  a fair 
profit,  by  the  government.  This  is  a policy  y/hich  is  more  in  the 
pub'  ic  interest  than  one  of  controlling  farm  production.  A g'aaran- 
tee  of  cost  of  production,  plus  a fair  profit,  would  considerably 
improve  the  p"ar chasing  powder  of  the  farm,  community.  It  wpuld  only 
be  assuring  to  farmers  what  m.any  industries  say  they  must  have  in 
order  to  produce.  IWiy  not  put  farm.ers  on  an  equad  basis  with  those 
industries? " 
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V. 

"G-ive  the  chemists  a real  chance  and  they  will  so  increase 
new  demands  for  farm,  nrodncts  that  no  production  control  program 
will  he  needed.  Already  the  chemists  are  finding  new  industrial 
uses  for  farm,  products.  The  possihilities  are  great  because  the 
industrial  use  of  farm  products  is  not  limited  hy  the  hum.an  stomach. 

"Here  are  a few  examples.  In  the  Old  World  they  are  running 
their  m.otors  in  part  with  fuels  grown  and  not  mined.  They  are  also 
developing  new  fabrics,  part  cotton,  part  wood-pulp.  In  the  United 
St-  oes  we  are  making  steering  wheels  and  other  auto  pamts  out  of 
pijducts  derived  from  cellulose.  Cellulose,  produced  in  grasses 
and  trees,  is  today  a richer  mine  of  possibilities  than  were  crude 
oil  or  coal  tars  twenty  years  ago." 


IT  7* 

V 1. 

"The  chemists  are  over-emphasizing  their  own  contribution 
to  agriculture.  They  s imxply  see  things  from  their  ov/n  corner,  as 
do  other  specialists.  Industrial  uses  of  grain  products  have  been 
considerably  developed  in  this  country,  without  much  effect  on  the 
price  of  cereals.  The  use  of  cotton  is  not  lim.ited  by  the  "inelastic 
human  stomach,"  yet  production  control  had  to  be  brought  in  to 
get  the  price  above  five  cents  a po-’and. 

"The  industrial  user  of  farm  products  only  takes  part  of  the 
crop  and  is  net  concerned  about  the  other  part.  He  controls  his 
output.  So  must  the  producer  of  raw  materials  control  his  own 
output,  if  he  is  to  have  m.arkets  that  pay  fair  returns." 
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B.  As  to  Methods  of  Control: 


1 . 

"Continue  the  vol''jntary  methods  which  the  Agriculto-ral 
Adjustment  Administration  has  developed.  They  are  American 
methods,  worked  out  with  due  regard  to  our  history  and  institu- 
tions. They  ‘olace  much  emphasis  on  vol'ontary  efforts  and  comhine 
these  vol''antary  procedures  with  government  guidance  and  super- 
vision. Fuuthermore , the  methods  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustm.ent 
' Administration  are  flexible.  They  permit  the  producers  to  take 
part  in  the  process.  The  Agricult^oral  Adjustmient  Administration 
is  an  important  step  toward  econo'mic  demiocracy.  Agriculture  is 
thus  malting  an  important  demonstration  which  should  he  ca.rried  on." 


II. 

"Production  control  methods  should  he  worked  out  which 
make  it  necessary  that  all  producers  of  a commodity  cooperate.  The 
non-cooperator  should  he  com.pelled  to  come  along  with  the  large 
majority,  rather  than  getting  advantages  without  putting  forth  any 
effort  or  working  along  wuth  his  fellows.  Therefore,  the  producers 
of  any  given  commodity  should  have  the  power  to  estahlish  hy  vote  a 
plan  to  which  all  producers  must  suhscrihe.  Only  in  hhis  vny  can 
effective  control  in  the  long  r'on  he  es tahlished.  ” 


III. 

"Quotas  should  he  worked  out  and  enforced  hy  the  government  for 
each  farm..  IndividuaJ  farmers  should  he  licensed  in  order  to  achieve 
production  control.  A comhination  of  individual  quotas,  vvdth  a 
guarantee  of  cost  of  production,  would  he  effective." 


lY. 

"The  governm.ent  should  huy  about  50  million  acres  of  good  farm 
land  or  100  mull  ion  acres  of  poor  farm.  land.  This  would  m.ake  'on- 
necessary  further  control,  Prices  of  the  various  fc^rm  products  nro- 
duced  on  the  remaining  acreage  would  bring  about  a rough  hal:nce  be- 
tween different  crops." 
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Academy  of  Political  Science.  Can  prices,  nroduction  and  ernnloyment  "be 

effectively  regulated?  145pn.  Pew  York,  193<^.  (Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  v.  14-,  no. 4,  Jan.  193p)  $1.00 

Contains  an  article  by  E.  G-.  llonrse  (lop.Go-JO)  on  C a. n A g r i cul tur e 
Affect  Prices  by  Controlling  Production?  The  writer  concludes  the 
article  as  follows: 

"It  is  but  natural  that,  in  such  an  extraordinary  period  of  emergency 
readjustments  as  have  been  thrust  upon  us  in  the  past  decade,  many 
minds  should  dally  with  the  possibilities  of  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
economic  direction  vfnich  Y/ould  cure  or  mitigate  these  ills  with  great 
rapidity.  I would  hazard  as  my  guess,  hov/ever,  that  we  shall  in  the 
end  settle  down  to  a continued  reliance  unon  freedom  of  enterprise  in 
agriculture,  coupled  with  stronger  emuhasis  and  increased  effort  along 
educational  lines  in  order  that  these  individual  decisions  may  be  made 
as  wisely  as  possible.  I fanc^^  also  tiiat  in  the  regul.ative  sphere  we 
shall,  in  terms  of  cooperative  organization,  credit  extension  and  l^ind 
institutions,  make  nnmerous  modifications  which  v;ill  have  some  in- 
fluence toward  preventing  the  widest  kind  of  aberrations  of  individuaJ 
economic  effort  from  the  economic  center  of  gravity.  Under  ordinary 
economic  conditions  such  an  ins ti tutionad  system  v/ill  nroduce  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  ojiy 
set  of  agricultural  institutions  could  guard  against  the  difficulties 
of  the  crises  which  come  occasionally  in  h^oman  affairs." 


Agricultural  readjustment  in  the  South:  cotton  and  tobacco.  Law  aud  Con- 
temporary Problems  1(3):  257-397.  June  1934.  (published  by  the  Duke 
University  School  of  Law,  D^irham,  II.  C.)  604 

The  3anlUiea.d  experiment,  by  Paul  J.  Kern,  pp.  362-372.  In  defense 
of  the  Bankhead  Act,  by  G-.  U.  Porster,  pp.  373-375. 

The  folloY/ing  is  quoted  from  p.372: 

"Until  Uioof  is  presented  that  there  is  a social,  as  contrasted  wuth 
a price,  overnro  duct  ion  of  cotton,  it  is  dangerous  from  rx  social 
standpoint  to  restrict  production.  As  a mootter  of  fact,  until  an 
exhaustive  survey  is  made  to  determine  the  proper  per  capita  consumption 
of  cotton  from  a social  staudpoint,  it  is  impossible  and  rjifair  to 
attempt  to  adopt  a sound  system  of  national  production  control.  Sach 
survey  should  be  an  immediate  prerequisite  to  further  efforts  at 
national  economic  planning.  Even  the  price  system  can  be  sublimated 
to  social  use,  through  the  enrolo^imeiit  of  gpvernraent  credit,  if  there 
is  a definite  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  proper  social  demand.  Until 
such  a step  is  takien  - the  next  logical  step  - it  is  impossible  to  be 
wrholly  enthusiastic  about  present  unscientific  measures,  salp.tary  though! 
they  may  be  as  pioneers  of  a planned  economy." 
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America’s  crop  control  experiro.ent . Con<pressioiial  Digest  1^(12):  289-315, 

320.  Dec.  1934.  (Published  at  2131  LePioy  Place,  Washington,  D*C.)  50^ 

Contains  "fact  material"  and  vto  and  con  discussion  oh  the  question, 

"Is  the  crop  control  experiment  proving  a success?"  Pact  matcrio,!  'is 
as  follows:  Analysis  of  the  problem  with  study  outline;  What  Congress 
has  done  about  farm  relief  since  1921;  Conditions  precipitating  America's 
croo  control  experiment;  The  "A. A. A."  and  its  work;  Monies  paid  out  by 
the  "A. A. A."  to  date;  G-lossary  of  terms  used  in  A. A. A.  discussions;  An 
analysis  of  the  farm  outlook  for  1935;  Pro  and  con  discussion  is  by 
H.  A.  V/allacc,  Clenn  Prank,  Marvin  Jones,  Heil  Carothers,  C.  C.  Davis, 
GustfiV  Cass  el,  Mordecai  Ezekiel,  and  Mrs.  G-.  B.  Simmons. 

Dowell,  A.  A.,  and  Jesness,  0.  B.  The  American  farmer  and  the  export  market. 
2C9pp.  Minneapolis,  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1934.  $2.00 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  authors'  preface. 

"This  book  deals  with  present  day  economic  nationalism  in  relation 
to  American  agriculture.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  authors'  interest 
in  the  economic  welfare  and  problems  of  the  American  farmer...  Our  aim 
has  been  to  show  the  place  of  foreign  raarkets  in  American  agricultural 
trade  and  to  consider  the  consequences  of  abandormient  or  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  these  outlets.  We  liave  sought  to  marshal  the  facts  relating  to 
the  questions  and  to  employ  sound  economic  reasoning  in  the  interpretations 
t ha  t hco  V e been  ma  de . " 

Por  restriction  of  production  see  pp.  3, 5,  6,  67,  IC)].,  118-120, 155-160, 
225-232, 2 43 - 2 4 6 an  d a.  1 s o r e 1 a t e d.  s ub  j e c t s . 

The  following  is  quoted  from  pp. 231-232: 

"Economic  nationalism,  and  international  trade  both  have  their  price. 

The  best  solution  is  the  one  that  will  give  the  greatest  return  in  the 
long  run. 

"This  fact  should  be  recognized  more  generally  in  the  development 
of  the  'oresent  agricultural  adjustment  program.  The  policy  of  paying 
farmers  to  let  parts  of  their  farms  lie  idle  or  at  least  to  keep  them 
out  of  direct  production  for  market  v/ould  in  time  tend  to  defeat  its 
purpose;  hence  it  can  be-  accepted  only  as  a ternpoi-ary  expedient,  not  as 
a permanent  solution.  Moreover,  as  a permanent  program  J.t  is  not  good 
economy.  To  the  extent  that  permanent  curtailment  may  be  necessary,  it 
should  be  accomolished  by  removing  the  least  efficient  j-^nrts  of  the  pro- 
duping  machine  rather  than  by  distributing  the  I'eduction  without  regard 
to  productive  efficiency.  It  is  not  a disparagement  of  the  present 
adjustment  T^rogram  to  call  attention  to  its  temporary  nature.  It  is 
important  that  its  limitations  be  recognized  now  in  order  that  a more 
permanent  urogram  may  not  be  delayed*" 

Drank,  G-lenn.  The  dynamics  of  recovery;  with  particular  reference  to  agri- 
culture. In  Association  of  Land-grant  Colleges  and  Universities.  Pro- 
ceedings, 47  bh  annual  convention,  Chicago,  111.,  ITov.  13-15,  1933,  pp  • 
71-85.  (Apply  to  the  Secretary,  T.  P.  Cooper,  University  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Ky.) 

"I  am  quite  aware  that  slowing  down  production,  temporarily  and  at 
. certain  sPots  in  our  economic  order,  may  be  unavoidable  o.s  a transition 
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measure  in  order  to  regain  control  of  a situation  that  had  got  tragically 
out  of  hand,  hut  I am  convinced  that  the  final  way  out  of  onm  difficulty 
will  never  lie  in  slowing  down  production  hut  in  speeding  up  consumption.” 

-p.  75. 

In  connection  with  this  paper  see  also  Chester  C.  Davis’  Production 
Control  and  Agricultural  Pecovery  on  pp.  100-103  of  these  proceedings. 

Hihhard,  B.  E.  Controlling  agricultural  production.  In  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs,  Proceedings,  8th  annual  session,  Athens,  Ca.,  May  8-15,  1934, 
part  I,  pp,  151-157.  (Published  as  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  v.34,  no. 11,  Aug.  1934)  $1.50 

"The  ways  to  reduce  production  among  a class  of  people  as  numerous, 
as  scattered,  and  as  resourceful  as  are  American  farmers,  are  apparently 
two:  Pirst,  we  may  reduce  crops  as  we  reduced  cotton  and  tobacco  last 
year  by  plnwing  it  up  after  it  is  partly  grown,  using  a mild  degree  of 
comiprulsion  on  the  one  hand,  and  bringing  in  the  other  hand  a sum  of 
money  as  great  as  that  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  crop  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Second,  remove  temptation  from  the  farmiers  by  taking  the 
surplus  land  out  of  their  hands  altogether.  The  first  plan  can  succeed 
temporarily,  and  temporarily  only.  The  second  might  succeed  permanently 
but  is  is  slow  medicine,  and  not  easy  to  take.  If  this  remedy  is  to  be 
applied  in  a manner  equal  to  the  requirements  of  a cure,  the  patient  must 
be  allowed  to  get  much  sicker  than  he  is  now,  or  force  will  be  required 
in  administering  the  dose . ”-p .155 . 

"To  come  down  to  domestic  requirements  in  agriculture,  in  mining  and 
in  manufacturing,  means  a degree  of  primitive  self-sufficiency  which 
is  praised  by  those  who  know  little  about  what  it  would  miean,  and  who 
care  little  about  the  cost  of  such  transition  to  those  who  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  sacrifice.  In  the  past,  especially  during  the 
more  recent  past,  such  as  the  nineteenth  century,  prosperity  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  abundance.  Gan  we  now  turn  the  hands  of  the  clock 
bacirward,  and  proclaim  a prosperity  based  on  scarcity?  Are  we  to  be 
deluded  into  believing  that  higher  prices  mean,  surely  and  always, 
greater  welfare ?"-p. 157. 

Molyneaux,  Peter.  What  economic  nationalism  rneaus  to  the  South.  28pp.  Eew 

York,  Po reign  Policy  Association  ajid  Wkrld  Peace  Poimda.tion,  1934.  (Uorld 
Affairs  Pamphlets  Eo . 4)  25^ 


